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though no one of these new modes of organization has lived up to ex-
pectations of it-for the simple reason that too much was expected of it-
each agency has proved to have limited and specific value; and all to-
gether they make a rather impressive showing.

The rise of science, particularly the biological sciences, led to a fairly
widespread recognition that individual sickness is a cost levied in some
way or other upon the society at large. This fact first became evident, it
will be recalled, with the discovery of the mechanisms by which con-
tagious diseases arc transmitted; and it led in due time to the establish-
ment of public health agencies for the enforcement of various sanitary
practices. More recently the social costs of malnutrition, particularly in
the case of children, have become a public concern. Underfed and under-
cared for children grow up to be inefficient adults; and unless these in-
efficient members of society arc to be starved out in competition with
the more able and energetic ones, as they "tend to be in subsistence so-
cieties, they must somehow be subsidized by society at large. It has
gradually become evident that it is socially more economical to give the
child a reasonably good start in life than to let the disorganized family
and community take their course with him and then take over when he
has become an ineffectual adult.

The first important attempt to take care of the young so that they
would not become public charges in their maturity was the establishment,
first in England, then on the Continent, and very belatedly in America,
of child labor laws. Experience had finally demonstrated that although
work about the home or farm might not damage a child's health or limit
his mental development, work in industrial plants, mines, and mercantile
establishments usually did. Following the enactment of legal checks to
the free use of child labor, there arose a variety of organizations and
measures designed to improve the health of underprivileged children-
rural and urban baby clinics, health camps, public-school dispensing of
food as well as knowledge, etc. Meanwhile there developed such middle
and upper class agencies as kindergarten schools, boarding schools, finish-
ing schools, and other depositories into which busy or indifferent parents
could place their children without great risk to the children or to society
at large.

Public provision of homes for the aged and other indigent adults also
evolved upon the recognition that these persons must be cared for in
some way or other and that in the long run organized provision of such
care is cheaper than haphazard methods. The almost universal inability
of the family as a unit to provide for the physical welfare of the aged
and the rarity with which the individual provides through savings or
annuities for his own old age have meant that a great number of the aged
must be cared for by society at large. A century or two ago the destitute